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A STATUETTE OF APHRODITE 


HE outstanding purchase of the 
[vee made possible by the Museum 

Appropriation and generous gifts 
from interested friends, was a bronze 
statuette representing Aphrodite. This 
distinguished example of Greek genius 
dates from the second century B. C., and 
has been preserved to our day in extra- 
ordinary condition; in fact, it is almost 
perfect, except for two restorations which 
will be noted later. 

Of the many goddesses in Greek myth- 
ology few could compare with Aphrodite 
in popularity, for she concerned herself 
with feelings and beliefs which were dear 
to the Greek soul. Whether we consider 
the rude stone idols of the Cyclades in the 
days of early Hellas, or the later expres- 
sions in bronze or marble of the adoration 
of the Greeks for grace or beauty, the 
same regard for Aphrodite is shown. The 
famous Aphrodite of Knidos by Praxiteles 
which was preferred by the citizens of 
that island to freedom from debt, and 
which to Greeks and Romans alike was 
renowned for its beauty and grace, exists 
for us today only in more or less crude 
copies of late date or in the words of adu- 
lation by Pliny and others. However, 
our own day is not without opportunity 
to appreciate line and form, grace and 
charm in its best classical form, for occa- 
sionally a bronze original comes to light, 
which is a source of inspiration in this 
way. One example of this is the superb 
life-size figure of a youth which was dis- 
covered at Pompeii this year, and which 
is now one of the glories of the Naples 
Museum. Another is the bronze just ac- 
quired by the Museum here. It has been 
said, and very wisely, that the Greeks 
have remained the greatest artists of all 
time, not because they are so long dead, 
but because they were once so intensely 
alive. One feels the truth of this as he 
stands before the Aphrodite bronze. Like 
all of the Hellenistic works the statues of 
Aphrodite show her not so much as a 
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goddess, but as a representation of female 
beauty at the height of its powers. This 
was Praxiteles’ gift to the world, and 
those who came after him followed his ex- 
ample. Small wonder then that in many 
details one thinks of Praxiteles as he 
studies the bronze. 

Last summer the writer had the pleas- 
ure of calling on M. Salomon Reinach in 
Paris. This distinguished authority is 
Director of the St. Germain Museum, a 
member of the French Institute, and a 
frequent writer on art objects in books 
and journals. In going over the photo- 
graphs of recent important additions to 
the museum collections the photographs 
of the bronze mentioned above came into 
view. In the course of the delightful dis- 
cussion which followed, M. Reinach called 
attention to a plaster cast standing on his 
bookease. It was a cast of the Providence 
bronze, and he had for years sought to 
trace the original. His success in the 
search, the elusiveness of the object, and 
its interesting history have all been pre- 
sented by him in an important article in 
the remarkable publication, ‘‘Fondation 
Eugene Piot,” (Paris, 1925, vol. XVII). 
This is so interesting that the writer asked 
permission of M. Reinach to reprint it in 
full in the Bulletin. Permission was readi- 
ly granted. It should be said in addition 
to the story there told, that there is an- 
other copy, this time in bronze, which for 
years was in the collection of a painter by 
the name of Felix Thiem at San Remo, 
and now is in the possession of a dealer in 
Rome. Both the plaster and bronze cop- 
ies are from a mould made in France when 
the original first came to that country for 
repairs as mentioned by M. Reinach. 
The article in the ‘‘Fondation Eugene 
Piot” is as follows:— 

Another masterpiece — that is a large 
word, if you will, but one to be used on 
occasion — has been restored to us by 
mere chance, at a time when we as yet 
knew only the shadow of it. I must here 
go into a few retrospective details}. 

1 See Rev. arch. 1899, 11, p. 369 sq. 
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Back of Statuette of Aphrodite 


In the month of October 1898, finding 
myself in the office of the late Herr Alden- 
hoven, then Curator of the Museum of 
Cologne, I noted with interest the cast of 
a statuette, 48cm. high, whose beauty of 
motif recommended it to my attention. 
It did not appear among the lists in my 
Repertoire, although statuettes, similar 
but smaller, were not lacking there. 
-Aldenhoven informed me that the cast of 
this figure had long since been in the pos- 
session of the Museum of Cologne, but 
that he did not know where the original 
was. Tradition would have it that it was 


somewhere in Russia. Neither the Cu- 
rator of the Hermitage Museum nor M. 
Paul Arndt, to whom I sent sketches, 
knew anything about it. Meanwhile, Al- 
denhoven very kindly gave me a replica 
taken from the cast, which I had photo- 
graphed. Once in possession of this docu- 
ment, mediocre as it was, I recalled hav- 
ing seen a statuette, like it but mutilated, 
in the atelier of the good sculptor, Paul 
Dubois; this statuette had already ap- 
peared in my Repertoire (vol. II, p. 41,2). 
I, then, took my cast to the artist, and 
with his kind codperation found that the 
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two figures were of the same height and 
differed only in slight details. I believed 
I saw, moreover, that the left arm, hang- 
ing at the side and holding an apple, was 
not antique; and in publishing the figure 
in the Revue archéologique I took as my 
model for a better restoration the charm- 
ing bronze Aphrodite which had been 
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the London statuette. In this case, the 
relationship was even more to be seen, for 
the very physiognomy of the Cologne 
Aphrodite had something of the Polyclei- 
tan type, although, naturally, softened 
and feminised. 

After the death of Paul Dubois, his mu- 
tilated copy, which he had formerly ac- 


Head of Statuette of Aphrodite 


transferred from the collection of James, 
Comte de Pourtalés, to the British Mu- 
seum. The masterpiece which I sought 
ought likewise to represent an Aphrodite 
raising both arms, bent at the elbow, in 
order to put a gold necklace around her 
neck, I noted also the affinity of this 
motif with that of the Diadumenos of 
Polycleitos, a point which Alexander 
Murray had justly stressed in publishing 


quired from Joly de Bammeville, went to 
M. Haviland, the great china-maker of 
Limoges. At the latter’s death, it was 
put on sale at Paris (December 11, 1922), 
and, although mutilated, brought more 
than 30,000 franes. It was redeemed by 
a member of the family, and I am told is 
still at Limoges. 

In 1920, a well-known writer and anti- 
quary, M. Claude Anet, came to tell me, 
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with the discreetness required in like 
matters, of the good fortune that he had 
just had in finding in Finland a bronze 
Aphrodite of extraordinary beauty. He 
mentioned its dimensions and pose. To 
his great surprise, I at once showed him 
the cast of it — without hiding from him, 
however, that, never having seen the 
original, I felt some doubts; the Russian 
Aphrodite might easily be only a restored 
copy of the figure owned by the sculptor, 
Paul Dubois. 


Such was the state of things when, in 
the month of July 1925, an antiquary of 
Paris, M. Brummer, from whom the Mu- 
seum of Saint-Germain had bought some 
pieces of mithraic sculpture, presented 
himself to me, holding in his hands the 
original from Russia. The original — I 
have since learned — had long been treas- 
ured in an island villa near Petrograd, 
owned by Prince Belosselski-Belosorski; 
it then passed through several hands, at 
Paris and Berlin, and was finally acquired 
by Dr. von Frey, a Vienna collector. M. 
Brummer, seeing this magnificent bronze 
at Vienna, was of the opinion that the left 
arm had been badly restored and covered 
over again with an artificial patina. Ex- 
perimentation with alcohol having justi- 
fied his opinion, it was decided that the 
statuette should be sent to Paris, to have 
the left arm, rid of its make-up, put back 
in place by the well-known restorer, M. 
André, Jr., and to have him also repair a 
slight break on one of the thighs. Learn- 
ing from M. Brummer that I had written 
at some length on this statuette in the 
Revue archéologique ,Dr. von Frey express- 
ed the desire that it be shown to me. This 
is how I have been able to study and ad- 
mire it, for about an hour. The patina is 
as beautiful as one could see; the eyes and 
mouth show traces of silver inlay. It 
seems to me indisputable that the right 
foot and the left arm are modern — or, at 
least, clearly later than the rest of the 
figure. fe 

This latter reservation is based on 
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@ very interesting fact noted by M. 
Deonna.1_ He observed that the statu- 
ette published in the Revue archéologique 
for 1899, from the cast, appeared — with 
the left arm as it now is —in the left 
background of an excellent portrait of 
Mme. Duval-Topffer, formerly in the col- 
lection of his grandson, Etienne Duval, 
now in the Museum of Geneva, the work 
of the painter Firmin Massot (1766-1849 ). 
This portrait was published for the first 
time, in the Gazette des Beaux-Arts for 
1902, by M. Baud-Bovy.2 Weread in 
this article, written without the slightest 
presentiment of the observation later to 
be made by M. Deonna: ‘‘M. Duval in- 
forms us that the background and acces- 
sories were painted by F. Ferriére...... 
F. Ferriére (1753-1839 ) commenced with 
painting on enamel...... In 1805 he set- 
tled in Russia, first at St. Petersburg, then 
at Moscow, where he was in 1812, when 
the conflagration completely ruined him. 
After another stay in England he returned 
to settle at Geneva.”’ Thus, all is ex- 
plained and solved: Ferriére had seen, and 
doubtless admired, at some Russian 
nobleman’s, the large statuette, already 
restored as we see it today; he had made 
a sketch of it, or had obtained a cast, and 
in 1822 he had painted it in the back- 
ground of the portrait of Mme. Duval- 
Topffer. 

The members of the Russian aristoc- 
racy, like those of the English aristocracy, 
formerly made what is called “‘le grand 
tour,” one of the first halting-places on 
which was Naples. I therefore have rea- 
son to believe that the fine bronze now at 
Vienna was acquired by a Russian before 
1812, probably at the end of the 18th cen- 
tury, in Campania; it may, consequently, 
have come from Pompeii or Herculaneum. 

The professor of archaeology at the 
University of Prague, the late W. Klein, 
proposed in 1894, on the basis of some re- 
plicas which he knew of it, to refer the 


1 Arethuse, 1924, p. 108. 
2 Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 1902, vol. 11, p. 336 
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little bronzes of this series to the bronze 
statue of Praxiteles called Pseliwmene by 
Pliny and Tatius (the word is corrupted 
in the manuscripts, but had already been 
conjecturally restored.)! According to 
Klein, the Pseliwmene was so called be- 
cause she was putting a necklace around 
her neck. It is true that pselion always 
denotes in Greek a bracelet, not a neck- 
lace2; but the verb pselio has a wider 
sense, as is evidenced by an epigram from 
the Anthology (VII, 234), where mention 
is made of a certain Aelius who had put 
(pseliosas) military crowns around his 
neck. A bronze statuette, discovered in 
a tomb near Tortosa in 1896, represents 
an Aphrodite of the same type who has 
just put a gold necklace around her neck.*® 
Without doubt, in the statuette of Dr. 
Frey we have not an exact imitation of a 
work of Praxiteles, although the pose and 
the arrangement of the legs recur in the 
copies of the Knidian Aphrodite — the 
more slender proportions betray the influ- 
ence of Lysippos. But we know well 
that the masterpieces which have become 
classics, such as the Diadumenos of Poly- 
cleitos, were reproduced time after time 
with modifications of detail in keeping 
with the taste of the day; the long series 
of imitations of the Venus de Medicis — 
now corpulent to exaggeration, now 
emaciated—are sufficient testimony. The 
imitation by Praxiteles of the Diadumenos 
of Polycleitos, but in his own manner, is 
the more admissible because a Diadume- 
nos, perhaps sculptured for Athens, is 
cited among his works. The ancient 
artists did not hesitate to make new edi- 
tions of classic works, so to speak; as has 
been done in our day in literature in the 
case of the farce of Pathelin, and as Vol- 


1 See Rev. arch., 1899, II, p. 374, with references, 
2 Bieber, Die antiken Sculpturen in Cassel, p. 60. 


3 Bull. de la Soc. nat. des Antig., 1897, p. 265 (ill. 
267, 280. Height: 37cm. M. Lafaye poster de y 
this statuette one of the largest examples of the 
Pseliwmene, grouped with an Eros of Alexandrian 
type. 

4 Overbeck, Schriftquellen, no. 1268. It must be 
said that the source of this evidence is suspected. 
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taire did in 1770 with the Sophonisbe of 
Mairet. 

Comparison of the photograph of the 
original with that of the cast proves that 
I was right, in 1899, in declaring spurious 
the three little circles added in relief on 
the front of the fillet. It is possible that 
the maker of the first cast, having ob- 
tained but a mediocre result, retouched 
this first trial and with the aid of it made 
anew cast. In this manner would be ex- 
plained, also, the existence on the right 
arm, in the cast, of a second bracelet of 
which there is no trace on the original. 

“‘The publication that we have made 
of the Cologne cast,’’ I wrote in 1899, “‘is 
chiefly intended to call the attention of 
collectors and curators of museums to the 
interest which discovery of the original 
would have for science.” That is what 
has taken place. If M. Brummer had 
not read the Revue archéologique article, 
and had not discussed it with Dr. von Frey 
this magnificent original would still be un- 
found, and we might continue to suspect 
—as I, myself, was formerly tempted to 
do — that it was the work of a restorer 
copying the Bammeville - Dubois - Havi- 
land Aphrodite. It is cheering for archae- 
ologists, whose writings are addressed to 
a very limited public, to know that, from 
time to time at least, their appeals do not 
remain without response, and that their 
curiosity over the treasures of antique art 
is able to recall some of these from ob- 
scurity.—|[Salomon Reinach] 


AN ALABASTER HEAD 
OF ST. JAMES 


N 1922, the Museum of the Rhode Is- 
| land School of Design was happy to 
acquire, through the generosity of 
Mrs. Thomas W. Ewing, a 15th century 
reredos panel typical of the work of the 
English alabaster carvers when their craft 
was a flourishing trade which supplied the 
churches not only of Britain but of all 
western Europe!. Since the panels, or 
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“tables,” were executed in quantity and 
were easily transportable, a goodly num- 
ber survived the iconoclasm of the Refor- 
mation, and, as well as isolated slabs in 
British museums, they may still be seen 
in their original places in the altar screens 
of Continental churches. Monumental 
effigies and tombs escaped destruction 
since they could scarcely be classed as 
“superstitious images” by the impas- 
sioned Reformers, but religious sculpture 
in alabaster, since by virtue of the ma- 
terial it was an interior sculpture, suffered 
severely. Though the trade in detached 
alabaster images preceded that of the 
““tables,” it was at no time perhaps quite 
so extensive, and statues and statuettes 
_ met a sorry fate in England when the 
— iconoclasts’ hammers were active. Hack- 
ed from their niches, it is only by chance 
that statues, even fragments of statues, 
are left to us. Three statuettes dating 
from the late 14th century which have 
been described as ‘‘among our most per- 
fect medieval images’’2 were found under 
the floor of an old church at Flawford, 
Notts. In the British Museum and the 
Victoria and Albert Museum in London 
and in the Cluny Museum in Paris may 
be seen certain curious alabaster statu- 
ettes representing the Trinity. There ex- 
ist such fine examples as the Royston 
‘““Madonna” and the Breadsall ‘‘Pieta.” 
But, in spite of the considerable group of 
images brought together in 1910 at the 
exhibition of English alabasters held by 
the Society of Antiquaries, we cannot say 
that alabaster statues abound. There- 
fore, an alabaster head about two-thirds 
life size and in very good condition save 
for a restored nose is a most welcome 
addition to the Museum collection. 


1 Bulletin of the Rhode Island School of Design, 
Vol. XI (Oct. 1923), No. 4. 


2 Prior and Gardner, ‘Medieval Figure-Sculpture 
in England,’’ p. 358. 


Prior and Gardner, “Medieval Figure-Sculpture in 
England,” p. 404. ~ 
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English 15th cen. 
Museum Appropriation, 1926 


Head of St. James 


The fine head now on view in the 
Gothic Room of the Museum once topped 
the shoulders of a niched statue, as indi- 
cated by its flattened back. The wide 
brimmed hat with turned up flap orna- 
mented with a scallop shell proclaims the 
pilgrim. The bearded serious face, re- 
sembling the Christ faces of the alabaster 
reredos panels, suggests the Apostle 
James, Christ’s kinsman. The long thin 
face with high cheek bones, shallow eye- 
sockets and short curly beard is said to 
have been the countenance of Edward III 
as reflected in the art of his age and later. 
The wide smooth forehead shows the 
merest suggestion of a ripple of thought. 
The eyes are downcast, the lids delicately 
modelled upon the oval balls. The thick 
wavy hair stands away from the cheeks 
and is incised with parallel lines, as is the 
beard. The latter is distinctly stylized, 
showing stepped points on the sides. The 
clean upper lip forms a continuous curve 
with the curls of the beard giving the sug- 
gestion of a drooping mustache. The 
head was originally heavily polychromed 
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and much pigment still remains. The 
hat and what is left of the cloak is black; 
the hair is a light reddish hue; the thin 
lips are pink. 


This head of St. James the Greater was 
probably that of a statue on an altar 
screen. Itis a platitude to refer to Gothic 
sculpture as the handmaid of architec- 
ture. That is to say, it did not exist pri- 
marily for its own sake but rather for the 
enrichment of the building upon which or 
in which it was placed. On the cathedral 
front, the niched statues made a fascinat- 
ing surface; within, they were the inter- 
esting embellishment of the church-furni- 
ture. We-+know that religious images 
played a large part in the interior decora- 
tion of churches throughout medieval 
times, at first generally made of wood 
overlaid with precious metal, and then, 
when the stone carver was capable of it, 
of stone or marble. When the English 
‘“‘mason-imager’ discovered how tract- 
able to his purpose was the alabaster from 
the quarries of South Derbyshire and 
Staffordshire, how its soft texture aided 
his chisel and its surface lent itself readily 
to polychromy and gilding and so statues 
carved of it could be made to look very 
like the old church images of wood and 
metal, he adopted it forthwith. We pos- 
sess evidence in medieval wills, in ac- 
counts of church furnishing, in inventories 
of cathedral treasures, in lists of ‘‘super- 
stitious images’”’ made by the zealots of 
the Reformation, that the number of re- 
ligious statues and statuettes were be- 
yond count, and during the last half of 
the 14th and most of the 15th century it 
is fairly safe to assume that a majority of 
these images were made of alabaster. In 
the 15th century, from which our head 
dates, a great reredos of masonry with 
many niches for statues was a customary 
feature of large churches. Apostle fi- 
gures were usually attendant upon a scene 
from the ‘‘Passion’’ or other Christ epi- 
sode. They were deemed the appropri- 
ate accessory figures to such a scene as the 
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Crucifixion and were disposed in niches to 
the right and left of the central feature. 

In general style and technique of carv- 
ing, the Museum’s St. James’s head links 
with various well known alabasters. There 
exist in certain private and public collec- 
tions a series of reredos panels known as 
the ‘‘Martyrdom tables’’ because on them 
is depicted the martyrdom of various 
saints. These ‘‘tables’ date from the 
first quarter of the 15th century. They 
show the same incised hair markings and 
a similar cast of features to our head. The 
same treatment of the hair and eyes is 
seen also in some of the earlier carvings of 
St. John’s head on a charger, and the 
beard of the British Museum ‘‘Trinity’’ 
statuette is very like that of the St. James. 
According to Prior and Gardner, incised 
detail is peculiarly a mannerism of the 
Bristol carvers. 

There is something highbred and deli- 
cate about the quiet brooding face of our 
alabaster head. It scarcely seems vigor- 
ous enough for the energetic son of Zebe- 
dee who was the first of the Twelve to set 
forth for far places to tell the story of his 
Master. Allowing for artistic license, we 
accept him as St. James on the strength 
of his seallop-shell and his resemblance to 
the Christ, and forgive the old English 
craftsman,— sculptor, rather — for psy- 
chological discrepancies because he has 
imbued his work with earnest sincerity 
and ingenuous charm. M.A.B. 


GIFT OF THE 
KOEHLER COLLECTION 


HE Florence Koehler Collection has 

been added to the Museum through 

the generous gift of Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry D. Sharpe. The Collection num- 
bers one hundred and seven pieces illus- 
trating the work of many countries and 
many types of design. Mrs. Koehler’s 
long association with art, not only as an 
artist and designer, but as a student, and 
a friend of many who in their day were 
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Fragment of Tile 


Deer Grazing 


Persian 13th cen. 


Gift of Mr. and Mrs. H. D. Sharpe, 1926 


prominent in the art or museum world, 
gave her opportunity to know and ap- 
preciate fine things. The Collection is 
especially strong in textiles and in Persian 
tiles. In the former class are Italian em- 
broideries and brocades, parts of Cash- 
mere shawls, Madagascar and Persian 
rugs — the latter in fragments showing 
many designs. The Persian tiles illus- 
trate Hamadan, reflet metalique, Rakka, 
Rhages, and Koubatcha wares, and in- 
clude some unusual designs. 

These two classes by no means exhaust 
the scope of the Collection, for in addition 
there are Roman and Venetian glass, 
Japanese paintings, metal-work, pottery 
and lacquer, two small frescoes of Roman 
date, Chinese lacquer, classical pottery, a 
fine fragment of a Roman puteal vase in 
marble, Renaissance carved wood orna- 
ments from pieces of furniture, two choice 
panels from small chests of North Italian 
workmanship, Alexandrian glass, and a 
Greek bronze mirror-back in répoussé, 
with traces of gilding. 


It is a truism that the manifestation of 
art is moulded by local and national con- 
ditions into distinct characteristics obey- 
ing the same natural laws of design, but 
individual to the degree of ability of the 
artist. This is well illustrated in the ob- 
jects in the Koehler Collection which now 
have found a home in the permanent col- 
lection. 


OPENING OF SCHOOL 


The School opened its day classes on 
September 27th for its forty-ninth year. 
The night classes began their work on 
October 4th, and the Saturday classes on 
October 2nd. While it is too early to 
have statistics available, there is every 
indication of one of the largest bodies of 
students the institution has ever been 
called upon to serve. Already many 
classes are filled to capacity both with 
new students and those who had already 
begun their work in other years. 
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FALL EXHIBITION 


HE schedule of exhibitions in the 

Museum properly begins each year 

with the Fall Exhibition of Contem- 
porary American Paintings. This Mu- 
seum was one of the first in the country 
to arrange such an annual event, and has 
sought to bring to its visitors each year 
the best that was possible to get. So 
popular have these exhibitions become 
that today there is hardly a great museum 
in the country that does not emphasize a 
general exhibition of American paintings 
at least once a year. 

Strong and varied as these have been 
in the past at the Rhode Island School of 
Design, the group to be shown from Octo- 
ber twelfth to November eighth certainly 
promises to be worthy of repeated visits, 
and to be superior in quality. 


Among the artists who will be repre- 
sented are the following: Wayman Adams, 
Gerrit A. Beneker, R. Sloan Bredin, Dines 
Carlsen, Bruce Crane, Paul Dougherty, 
John J. Enneking, Gertrude Fiske, John 
F. Folinsbee, Ben Foster, John R. Frazier, 
Leon Gaspard, Childe Hassam, Charles 
W. Hawthorne, Robert Henri, Felicie 
Waldo Howell, John C. Johansen, Paul 
B. King, Walter Koeniger, Ernest Law- 
son, Jonas Lie, William Cushing Loring, 
Willard L. Metcalf, Hobart Nichols, 
Robert 8. Nisbet, Douglass E. Parshall, 
Maurice B. Prendergast, Edward W. 
Redfield, William Ritschel, Eugene F. 
Savage, W. Elmer Schofield, John Sloan, 
Robert Spencer, Mary Stafford, Alice 
Kent Stoddard, Gardner Symons, Ed- 
mund C. Tarbell, Allen Tucker, and 
Walter Ufer. 


The paintings have been carefully se- 
lected, and the general effect should be 
to reveal even more strongly than before 
the strength and power to be found in 
American painting. 

The fact that a change is being made, 
and the Fall Exhibition hung for the first 
time for many years in the large gallery 
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of the older Museum, which has been en- 
tirely redecorated and improved, makes 
it possible to see the exhibition under 
most favorable circumstances. 

The exhibition will open with a private 
view on October twelfth. 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE OLD 
GALLERIES. Among the repairs and im- 
provements undertaken during the past 
summer were a number of changes in the 
appearance of the older galleries. All of 
the coves and wood-trim were painted, 
thus greatly increasing the light; the 
ceilings and walls of the cast gallery and 
the entrance hall through the school 
building were repainted, and new fabrics 
were put on as wall-coverings in the gal- 
leries. Despite the attractiveness of the 
new galleries visitors will find that the 
older ones are still an important part of 
the Museum. The larger gallery is to be 
hung first with the Fall Exhibition of 
Contemporary American Paintings and 
later with an important group of Ameri- 
can paintings belonging to the Museum. 
The two smaller galleries will continue to 
function as special exhibition galleries, 
where much that is vital in fine and ap- 
plied arts may be seen to advantage. 
Visitors to the Museum may use either 
of the two entrances, that at eleven 
Waterman Street, or the new entrance 
hall on Benefit Street. 


THE CURATORSHIP OF THE MU- 
SEUM. At the meeting of the Trustees 
in June it was decided that the growth 
of the collections now warranted the es- 
tablishment of the office of Curator of the 
Museum. It was further decided to ap- 
point to that office Miss Miriam A. 
Banks, who for a number of years has 
ably served as assistant in the Museum. 
Miss Banks holds an M. A. degree from 
Brown University and has done consider- 
able advanced research. Her special study 
in the field of Greek vases has found ex- 
pression in a paper entitled ‘‘The Survival 
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of the Euthymidean Tradition in Later 
Greek Vase-Painting.””’ This was pub- 
lished in the American Journal of Archae- 
ology, Second Series, vol. XXX, No. 1, 
p. 1-12. 


THE JACKSON BEQUEST. The Mu- 
seum has been advised that, under the 
will of the late Benjamin M. Jackson, it 
was to receive certain of his choice pieces 
of furniture, and shared with Brown Uni- 
versity and the Rhode Island Hospital 
the considerable estate which he left. 
There were some minor bequests, but the 
income of the funds which later will be 
available is to be used ‘‘for the purchase 
of such works of art as the properly 
authorized representatives or committee 
may find desirable for the use of said 
Rhode Island School of Design.”’ This 
fund is to be known as ‘“The Mary Bixby 
Jackson Fund.” As the choice works of 
art are added year by year, it will be in- 
creasingly evident that Mr. Jackson made 
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extremely wise provision that his interest 
should be continued after his death. By 
such broad-minded consideration have 
the museums of America reached their 
present stage of development, and only 
by others following his example may the 
larger and more useful collections of the 
future be acquired. 


A GIFT OF POSTERS. Mr. and 
Mrs. Rowland Hazard of Peace Dale have 
kindly given to the Museum a group of 
thirty-four European posters by well- 
known specialists in this field. They are 
largely the work of Central European ar- 
tists, including such men as O. Baum- 
berger, E. Cardniaux, A. Giacometti, O. 
Hoppeler, H. Laubi, O. Morach, H. 
Matisse, A. Marxer, Ch. Kuhn, A. Oech- 
slin, N. Stocklin, L. Steiner, O. Wyler, O. 
Bucherer and K. Heckel. The poster has 
received serious consideration in modern 
times, and development in this field is 
constant, especially in Europe. 
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ADMISSIONS 


HOURS OF OPENING. The galleries 
are open to the public on every day 
of the year, with the exception of Thanks- 
giving Day, Christmas Day, and the 
Fourth of July. From10 A.M.to5 P.M. 
week days and from 2 to 5 P. M. Sundays. 
The Pendleton Collection is open from 
2 to 5 P. M. daily. 

Twenty-five cents admission to the 
museum is charged on Mondays, Wednes- 
days and Fridays and the museum is free 
on Tuesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays, and 
Sundays. 


PHOTOGRAPHS ON SALE 


Photographic copies of many of the ob- 
jects belonging to the museum, including 
photographs of the Pendleton Collection 
of furniture, are on sale at the entrance to 
the museum. ‘ 


PUBLICATIONS 


Four quarterly bulletins are issued and 
are sent free of charge to the members, 
and, on written request, to alumni of the 
institution. 

The year book of the school containing 
detailed information regarding its many 
activities, and presenting conditions of 
admission and a list of the courses given 
in its several departments, will be for- 
warded free of charge to prospective 
students and others who are interested 
in the institution and its work. 


COPYING 


Permission to copy or photograph in 
the galleries of the museum may be 
obtained in the office. Such permits will 
not be issued for Sundays or legal 
holidays. 


LIBRARY 


The Library contains 6,201 volumes, 
17,211 mounted photographs and repro- 
ductions, 5,078 lantern slides, and about 
4,408 postcards. During the months of 
June, July and August the library is 
closed. 


